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To this spot for the remainder of her 
life, did Mrs. Lancaster retire to the 
exercise of her devotions ; to contem- 
plate, to weep, and to purify f)er heart. 

Three years after the decease of 
Seniph, Harriet jwag u^iited to tVie 
man of her own and her father's 
choice ; one who proved every way 
worthy of her. 

Mrs. Lancaster brought her hus- 
band tvro b^8, but never had another 
female child. She has spent 9 great 
part of the last twenty years of her 
life in reading and cvltivatinfr her 
mind; of beauty she thinks not, nor 
has she ever shewed jthe least symptotn 
of vanity since .the death of her be- 
loved daughter. The fond husband 
declares that she is handsomer than 
she was when he £rst saw her; he 
»ay8 goodness !>peaks in every soften- 
ed look, and that an enlightened 
mind now beams in her intelligent 
countenance. Jn «hort, she is now 
his fHend and rational companion ; 
and truly have they both experienced, 
^hat those .»' whom jbe L^rd ioyeth« 
be cba?teneth,'' 

D, D. 



For tliC Belfast Monthly Afa^uzine. 



M^TJJOD p? TRKATING JIURJJS AND 
PCALDS. 

' I ^HERE has several times pccur- 
-*- red to me, since th# n^ceipt of 
the Beifa^ Magazine, a thought ofde» 
tailing an accidental discovery pf a 
method of treating burn? and scalds } 
and lately persuing spmething pn the 
subject, i(i page 171 of the second 
volume, which did not exiictly acppfd 
Twith my ideas, determined roe to make 
the attempt. 

About four years ago, I burned a 
small p)a,C)B on my thumb, which 
was very troublesome f»r several hours, 



appearing red and likely to blister. 
I, at length spread a plaister of bur- 
gundy pitch, soixened with a little 
oil, which I had long kept in the 
hot^Se to dress slight wounds, and ap- 
plied it, merely because I happened 
jto think of it, and soon forgot my 
burn, and when I again recollected it 
several hours afterwarjils, it immedi- 
ately excited an inquiry for the cause 
of so speedy and unexpected relief ; 
which, on a little reflection, was solved 
by the following train of reasoning. 
The application of fire !•) the flesh 
begins the work ,of dissolution, which 
gives the feeling of pain, which the 
active prippiple m the common air is 
capable of continuing, and in order 
to stop its progress, nothing more is 
necessary than the close application of 
any convenient substajipe capable of 
acting as) a non conductor. 

The conveuienpe of the application 
consists in jts bei(ig easily, and quick- 
ly applied ; npt sp hard as to be un- 
eajsy to the part, nor yet so soft as to 
ffjelt away with the he^^ of the ilesh. 
To answer all these purposes I have 
adopted the admixture of an ounce of 
bee's W3JC, ]to fojir punces of tmrgum.y 
pitch, an() les; than a sponnful of 
sweet oil, Lard or fresn butter is 
perhaps as good as oil. J.a this way I 
have ever suice, with uniform success, 
created burns or scalds whenever they 
haye happened in my family and 
neighbourhood. \ haye found this 
plaioter equally effectual in easing the 
smart of a blister drawn with the 
Spanisji fly. In every instance, where 
I' haye known it used, it im- 
mediately eases the smart, apd final, 
ly heals the part affected. My own 
happy experience of its eflicacy indu- 
ces ine to wish for the sake of suffer- 
ing infants in particular, as well ai 
others, that this remedy -might be 
brought into general use, but 1 have 
hitherto neglected giving it that pub- 
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licity which I am fully oKured i( 
merits. H. 6. 

Hudson, Stale of New-Tori. 

For tfie Belfivit Monlhly Majoiinc. 

QH THE DANGERS OF INTEMPERANCE, 
ESPECIALLY TO YOUNjS MEN. 

ONE use of a periodical publi- 
cation is, the opportunity it afc 
fords to individuals, who are not al- 
together heedless spectators of passing 
events, of conveying their ideas gn 
some matters that may, in the course 
of their observations, become the sub- 
jects of their attention •, and surely 
the pages of a periodical print pub- 
lished professedly for the purpose of 
extending useful knowledge, and ad- 
vocating the cause of virtue, shoulfi 
ever be open to the free introductiop 
of whatever may have a tendency in eq- 
deavpuring to point out, how simple 
soever the manner may be, (and I aim 
at nothing more) what may be ap- 
prehended inimical to the progress of 
pure morality, as it is on this the 
welfare pt nation*, apd pf indivi- 
duals so very materially depends. A 
p^re morality (which in my opinion is 
only another name for true reli^pon. 
I cannot ma^e a distinction,) em- 
braces every duty we owe to God, 
to ourselves, and to our feUow-meii. 

I much fear that many by eiUer- 
taining loose ideas of the nature of 
morality, are led i^tp liberties which 
by degrees may sink into very des- 
tructive habits, and eventually tend to 
their irrecoverable fuin. 

Those who are in any degree at* 
tentive to the parsing events ef thfi 
age in which we live, will have mourn- 
fully t.0 acknowledge the many 
deficiencies that park the present 
order of things from the highest to 
the lowest, with respect to a sound 
morality, and which powerfullj^ ope- 
rate to retard its progress,, 



Of the many ^-evailing evib that 
distinguish the cbaraaer of the pre- 
^nt day, that of the too frequent 
use of spirituoUB liquors appears to 
be one ot the foremost and not the 
least destructive. It seems to have 
found its way into almost every cir- 
cle, aod too few zte sufficiently aware 
of the danger of encouraging a prac- 
tice so injurious in its consequences. 

Its free iuttodttction upon almost 
tvery ocvaiioo, as is now very com- 
monly the case, is much to be lament- 
ed, and cannot be too earnestly re- 
monstrated against by the friends of 
good order, who feel interested in all 
that concerns the welfare of society, 
and rejoice at any step tending to an 
advancement from the present corrup- 
tion of maonen. Ifaiew individu^ 
chanoe to meet, or wish to converse 
together for aiiy length of time, or 
have occasion to transact any little 
businiESf, it is too commonly the prac- 
tice to introduce the tumbler and 
glass, at if it was a custom absolutely 
q.eces8ary alid could not be dispensed 
with, and as if the degrees of socia- 
bility were more 'advantageously ex- 
tended by the practice. 

Qreat caution is necessary, lest 
what is begun in harmless intention 
may end in a serious evil. It is dan- 

fereut to meddle with the practice, 
urely to quicken the pleasures of real 
sociability, and strengthen the bonda 
of genuine fellowship, it inquires no 
such stimulus. They can better sub- 
sist without it. By falling in with, 
the practice, though but seldom at 
first mdulged, a fondness for the in- 
toxicating draught may be acquired, 
and a relish for improper company 
may encourage this fondness, for it 
generally happens in such cases, an 
over-scrupulous attention is tiot paid 
in the choice of company. Thus led 
on from one degree to another, a con- 
firmed habit of drunkenness and vice 
is in many instances tbt d«Ieful con- 



